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se the fruit grower wants and needs 
in a tractor is built into McCormick-Deering 
Orchard and Grove Tractors. They are planned and 
designed for his specific requirements. 
Streamlined shielding prevents the tractors from 
damaging low-hanging branches and fruit. Yet 
they are completely accessible for inspection and 
adjustment. 
Low platforms, upholstered seats, and convenient 


controls make these tractors easy to operate. 


Besides these features, there is power plus under 
those streamlined hoods. The O-4 is equipped with 
the same basic engine as the two-plow Farmall H, 
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and the O-6 has the three-plow Farmall M engine. 
Both of them have proved their efficiency and 
economy with thousands of enthusiastic owners. 

We can't make all the McCormick-Deering Or- 
chard and Grove Tractors to fill the demand now 
because of wartime restrictions. See your Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer about servicing your present 
tractor. If he can’t supply you with a new machine, 
he'll help you keep your old one going until 
V day brings more new tractors to the orchards 


and groves 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


“lhe Symbol of Sewice 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


_ ‘Fruit Grower Publishing Co., 
50 cents. Cleveland, Canada Fo 
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DU PONT PEST 
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Here’s an old standby that’s 
been through the mill and 
proved itself an effective fighter 
against codling moth. For 37 
years it has been famous for 
compatibility, uniformity and 
excellent suspension. Though a 
quick killer, Grasselli* Lead 
Arsenate is entirely consistent 
with fruit and foliage safety. 


Other Du Pont products for 
fruit protection: Alorco** 


ed Mee ek BO 
es “ey ‘ aN y Ny : Nae 
Cryolite ... Sulforon*. .. Nu- 
Rexform*. . . Fermate*.. . 
Parmone*... Parapont*... Du 
Pont Spreader-Sticker... Black 
Leaf ‘40”***. .. Black Leaf 


—_— 


See your Du Pont dealer. He 
can supply you with effective 
sprays and dusts. Or write, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment, Wilmington 98, Del. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—SAVE IT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


846. u. 5. pat. OFF 


“Reg. Trade Mark of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. inc.) 


**Reg. Trade Mark of Aluminum Ore Co. 
***Reg. Trade Mark of Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., inc. 
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FROM THE SKYWAYS. Mi BETTER SPARK PLUGS FOR 
YOUR CAR, TRUCK, TRACTOR AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


Champion Ceramic Aircraft Spark 
Plugs are used exclusively by Na- 
tional Airlines because “they are 
dependable, efficient and completely 
satisfactory.” They strongly em- 
phasize maintenance to insure de- 
pendability. 


Thus once again the prestige and 
efficiency of Champion Spark Plugs 
for every engine is confirmed by 
their use by a leading airline—just 
as it has been so dramatically dem- 
onstrated in the most powerful 
bombers and combat planes. The 
Champions you buy for your pres- 
ent car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engine benefit from the same re- 
search, basic materials, engineering 
and precision manufacture. Natu- 
rally they will insure an extra meas- 
ure of performance, economy and 
dependability. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
























Buy Bonds 






“Bigger Bonds for 
the Mighty Seventh" 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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BASIN METHOD OF 
NUT TREE CULTURE 


A METHOD of establishing nut 
trees on eroded sloping land not suit- 
able for clean cultivation has been de- 
veloped and described recently in vol- 
ume 50 of the lowa Academy of Sci- 
ence by J. M.. Aikman and C. C, 
Lounsberry of the lowa Agricultural 


NEWS 


Conservation Service of U.S.D.A. 

The culture of black walnuts in the 
middle west has generally been lim- 
ited to floodplain sites or comparable 
sites with equally good soils. These 
sites are usually in demand for other 
more profitable farm crops. Hence, 
a method that makes it possible to 
establish black walnuts or other nut 
trees on partially eroded slopes may 
be very useful. The basin method 
described is especially valuable for 
fence rows and other odd pieces of 
ground not suitable for planting nut 
trees in rows on the contour. 

The basins in which the trees are 
set are made at right angles to the 
slope by scalping the sod from the 
basin area and using it to sod the 
lower rim of the area which has been 
built up with soil taken from the ba- 
sin. The basins are arranged in a 
staggered manner across the slope so 
that a basin is located below the space 
between any two basins in the row 


| above. This complete coverage of 


the slope prevents the loss of any 
appreciable amount of water from 
runoff. The finished basin is round- 
ed in outline on the lower side and in 
general shape is slightly more than a 
half circle with the ends of the basin 
somewhat attenuated. The basins are 
about 6 feet long by 3% feet wide 
and average about 8 to 10 inches in 
depth from the top of the rim. 

The subsoil from the tree hole is 
used in building the rim on the down- 
hill side of the basin. Topsoil is used 
to replace the subsoil removed from 
the tree hole to make a good planting 
place for the trees 

During the five years the trees have 
been under observation their growth 


of similar trees on the floodplains, and 
on plowed contour strips. The trees 
have fruited somewhat earlier than 
cultivated trees on the floodplain, sev- 
eral bearing 4 or 5 nuts the third year 
and some more than a dozen each the 
fourth vear. 

GEORGE L. SLATE, Sec’y, North- 
ern Nut Growers Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 
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Experiment Station and the Soil 
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LETTERS Oe 


y-Mail from France 


Dear Sirs: 

This vicinity of France that I’m in re- 
minds me mostly of York State and New 
England, but I would much prefer to be 
in York State or New England. : 

The fruit trees that I’ve seen are in a 
very sorry state. Most of them look as if 
they've never seen a spray in all of their 
existence, nor a pruning hack or saw. They 
look as if they wouldn’t produce a peck to 
a tree. I notice a lot of the dwarf vari- 
eties at some of the better kept places. I 
saw some apples in a store a week or so 
ago that wouldn’t even be used for cider 
back home. 

APO 513, New York T/5 Roland La Croix~ 


Thanks for your interesting report on 
fruit growing in France. We hope it won't 
he too long until you're back im York 
State again.—Editor. 


Small World 


Dear Sir: 


The letter from S. E. Sizemore, Cobb, 
Ky. (see April, 1945 issue) is of particular 
interest to me because I am the direct 
descendant of Gabriel Cerre, St. Louis, Mo., 
who you say is the originator of the Horse 
Apple which grew in his garden. 

Gabriel Cerre married Catherine Giard of 
Kaskaskia, whose daughter, Marie Therese 
Cerre married Auguste Chouteau, whom 
history records as the First Citizen of St. 
Louis. I am Auguste Chouteau’s great- 
grandson. 

On my father’s place, Cleremont in Jef- 
ferson County, Missouri, many varieties of 
apples, peaches and grapes were grown 
commercially and I have an indistinct recol- 
lection that Horse Apples were among the 
varieties grown: All of which is very inter- 
esting to me. 


Vincennes, Indiana John Napier Dyer 


It is certainly strange how in this wide 
universe one can always find a connecting 
link somewhere. We can readily see where 
Mr. Dyer inherits his claim to being a 
great fruit grower. Mr. Dyer was Pres- 
ent of the Indiana Horticultural Society 
from 1929 to 1932, as well as serving one 
term in the State Legislature. Mr. Dyer 
had at one time extensive plantings of both 
peaches and apples in Knox County:-—Ed. 


A Consumer Talks 
Dear Editor: 


It seems to me that fruit growers do a 
lot of hard work, and solve a great many 
problems, and then they do not do the one 
thing needful to change their product into 
money. They do not tell the buyer enthu- 
— about the variety they wish to 
sell. ' 

There are perhaps several reasons for 
this strange lack of “punch” which would 
sell more fruit: (1) With all the problems 
the grower has he may overlook the selling 
end. (2) Growers generally produce sev- 
eral varieties and wish to sell them all, 
and enthusiasm for one variety may cut out 
the sale of other varieties. The result is 
that what we buyers have offered to us 
are “apples” or “pears” or “plums” or 
rapes.” (3) Good growers are over 
modest about the superiority of any one or 
two varieties. They know each variety by 
its technical shortcomings. That attitude 
may be scientific, but it is certainly a poor 
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THE EDITOR 


attitude to take to market with your prod- 
uct. (4) There is a conservative belief, that 
the true merits of a variety will eventually 
come to light, as they have done in the 
past. Probably they will, but that does not 
sell your product next season. 

If I were marketing fruit, I would rub- 
ber stamp three things on every container: 
(1) The name of the variety (2) The name 
of the grower and (3) Recommendations 
for use. Then it would no longer be a 
question of will we buy or not, but which 
kind we prefer. 

Rochester, New York Walter Dutton 


The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
has always advocated more advertising on 
the part of the individual fruit grower and 
a@ more systematic method of marketing 
when it comes to varieties. See the October, 
1941 issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER for a study on U. S. standards 
and state regulations on grading and mark- 
ing apples. All growers should make. a 
thorough study of existing state and U. S. 
grading regulations—Ed. 


Sheepnose Apple 
Gentlemen : 


As a boy in Western North Carolina 
there was a very delicious apple generally 
referred to in the community by two names. 
Some called it “Sheepnose” and some re- 
ferred to it as the “Banana” apple. It is 
my recollection that it was a deep red when 
fully ripe and that it was somewhat long 
and pointed on the bloom end and doubtless 
that prompted the name “Sheepnose.” It 
had a flavor that prompted the name 
“Banana.” I cannot recall the season of 
year that this apple ripened, although it is 
my recollection that it was a summer apple. 

I am anxious to get a couple of these 
trees for a home orchard that I am put- 
ting out and anything that you can do to 
identify that apple under its recognized 
name together with the name of a nursery 
that has it for sale will be appreciated. 


Washington, D. C. Glenn F. Morgan 


Sheepnose is a name which has been ap- 
plied to many varieties. Evidently people 
saw some resemblance between these “long” 
shaped apples and the nose of a sheep. We 
doubt whether any nursery in this country 
propagates a variety under the name of 
Sheepnose. If there were, perchance, two 
nurseries which were propagating Sheep- 
nose, it is more than an even bet that they 
would be propagating two different vari- 
eties —Ed. 


In Defense of Oranges 


Gentlemen: 

Answering Mr. Charles W. Landes in 
the April issue where he says, “Apples 
are not alone in this catalog. Oranges, 
peaches, bananas, etc., are all picked and 
packed so green that the average user 
never knows what ripe or even nearly ripe 
fruit tastes like,” I would like to say that 
Mr. Landes is wrong about oranges. 

When we buy oranges from the packing 
houses, they have that tree-ripened flavor, 
although they have been processed by a 
suds bath and a coat of wax. But when we 
buy them from retail stores, that tree-ripe 
aroma is missing. Fragrance in nature is 
usually a fleeting pleasure. 

I know bananas come very green, but 
oranges are actually picked ripe. 
Northridge, California Maud A. Minthorn 

Thanks for your defense of oranges in 
that age-old controversy of ripe versus un- 
ripe fruit—Ed. 


New OTTAWA 
Tractor LIFT 


Replaces 
Shovels and 
Pitch Forks 














Makes quick and easy moving of ag- 
ricultural lime, manure, dirt, sand, 
snow, corn, oats, barrels. Lifts ma- 
chinery for loading and unloading on 
truck or trailer. Builds ponds. Hoists 
baled hay to loft or pile—pulls posts. 
Takes the backaches out of piling lum- 
ber, poles, etc. Does a hundred jobs 
and saves thousands of man hours. 


STACKING HAY AND GRAIN 


We build a 10’ rake for 
bucking hay from windrow 
and placing it on the stack. 
Saves 5 to 10 men. Soon 
pays for itself in labor 
saved. Insures quick hay- 
ing and harvesting 
while weather is 
favorable. Guaran- 
teed —low prices. 
Write for details. 


Ottawa Mfg.Co., 632 Allen St., Ottawa, Kans. 


" Wonatchee 


PATENTED 
FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


WE 


AS WELL AS 


LABOR 


AND 


PROFITS 


Handy Wenatchee Fruit 
Picking Bags permit 
more freedom of action 
and make the job less 
tiresome. They pay for 
themselves many times 
- over in a single harvest. 


PREVENT BRUISES and 
STEM PUNCTURES! 


The Wenatchee Fruit Picking Bag has an endless 
steel frame to keep bag open for easy access. For 
tender fruits it adjusts to half-bushel capacity and 
opens to full bushel size as needed. Empties from 
the bottom with ‘‘E-Z OFF’ snap. Fits body 
comfottably, has wide adjustable web suspenders 
and is reinforced with leather at points of wear. 
Due to Scarcity, See Your 

Orchard Supply ler Today. 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO., 











MANUFACTURERS ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 































The palm of the hand with the little 


Pick cherries with both hands, reaching in 
a receptacle or cup to hold the picked, 


toward the tree trunk and picking toward you. 


While pressing thumb or finger The stem breaks away from spur 
against joint, lift apple up. Pick joint, leaving fruit spur wu 
unhinging motion. with stem attached to the » 


In order not to injure the spur, 
put thumb or finger at joint. Don't 
press apple with fingertips. fruit with 


The apple stem joins the spur 
at a noticeable joint. Spur in- 
jury reduces next year's crop. 











For greater efficiency and sureness, Avoid straining positions # 
keep your hands in front of you pick. Stretching to rea 


‘ake hold of the peach so that cush- Unless "color picking,” pick 
ons of fingers and not ends touch tree clean as you go. Pick low 
ruit. Remove fruit by pulling out- fruit first so that dropped fruit 


sard from branch with slight turn. will not knock off lower fruit. 


wastes time and energy. Dont 


and your eyes on your hands. Al- 
off fruit that can't be 


ways keep yourself well balanced. 





each if 
. Don't 
be 


HOW TO HANDLE 
A PICKING CREW 


THERE is no work in the orchard 
which requires as much direction as 
Moes picking. Nor is there any 
“work that pays dividends to the fruit 
' orower as does intelligent. manage- 
ment of harvesting crews. The rea- 
son for intelligent supervision, of 
course, is due to the need of employ- 
ing inexperienced pickers, who usu- 
; ally think, because of their inexperi- 
Fence, that picking must be an easy 
job. To one who has never picked 
fruit before, it simply means the re- 
moving of the fruit from the tree... 


' and the whys and wherefores known 


to the orchardist or the foreman are 
a vast mystery to the novice. 
Some men and women are more 


; agile in the use of their hands and 


}seem to have a knack for picking. 
“Those that are lacking in this faculty 
"can be taught, and this is the job of 
“the orchardist. the manager, or the 
‘foreman. Some pickers are most 
@iicient when they pick only one 
apple at a tinie. Other pickers in- 
crease their efficiency by picking two 
or three apples in the hand for each 
delivery to the picking container. 
Far more important than the manner 
in which the fruit is picked, is the 
speed of each movement, but the 
greatest criterion of all is careful 
ppicking which results in unbruised 
iruit for the market. Careful pick- 
ling, with ease and speed, is the job 
‘of the orchardist and his foremen. 
| The value of supervision during 
Marvesting time cannot be over- 
emphasized. Stanley Fulton, owner 
i the Fulton Orchards at Hancock, 
Maryland, stresses this point. Mr. 
Pulton has used German War Pris- 
hers, as well as Bahamans, for har- 
vesting, and he has found that if this 
hexperienced help can be used along 
mith local experienced help, more 
Satisfactory results can be obtained. 
Most important of all, he has found 
Mat it makes a great deal of differ- 
ice in the amount and kind of work 
pMat is done if you have a good fore- 
» man. Mr. Fulton believes that per- 
haps supervision is .the most im- 
portant thing that draws thie line be- 
tween satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
“ot use of the present inexperienced 
Pp. 
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Most growers and foremen use 
personal demonstration as a means 
of instructing inexperienced pickers, 
and some growers use a combination 
of demonstrations plus printed or 
mimeographed instructions which 
they either hand out to their pickers 
or post in a convenient and conspicu- 
ous place. The printed instructions 
without the demonstration would be 
of little value, so too much cannot be 
said about showing your crew just 
how to do it. 

Donald F. Green, Manager of the 
Chazy Orchards, Chazy, New York, 
relates that at harvesting time he 
passes out printed instructions to 
pickers when they register for work. 
These instructions are supplemented 
with a talk by Mr. Green for five 
minutes each morning concerning 
particular points not covered in the 
instructions, or calling attention to 


HINTS FOR FOREMEN 


Show pickers: 
. How to put on picking bag. 
. How to adjust picking bag. 
. How to empty picking bag. 
. How to carry a ladder. 
. How to set a ladder. 
How to take hold of fruit 
and remove it from the 
tree. 
. Where to start picking. 
. How and where to arrange 
field boxes. 
How full to fill field boxes. 


Assure pickers that you will 
willingly answer all questions. 


Be sure equipment you assign 
pickers is in good condition. 
Keep within hearing distance 
of your crew. 

Tell pickers where drinking 
water and toilet facilities are 
to be found. 


Explain checking system to 
pickers. 
Check number of boxes as 


each tree is finished. 


Instruct pickers where to put 


dropped fruit. 


irregularities noticed by the fore- 
men or himself the day before, or 
emphasizing: certain parts of the in- 
structions. 

No machine has ever been devised 
to pick fruit, so it must be picked in 
the hand. But hand picking does 
not mean that it is not an intricate 
and specialized job. There are time 
and energy-saving motions in the 
technique of picking and it is up to 
the orchardist or foreman to teach 
this technique to inexperienced pick- 
ers, to change them from awkward 
ducklings into smooth and graceful 
swans. 


The grower who usually makes 
every effort to have not only ade- 
quate but good facilities for his pick- 
ers, and who goes out of his way to 
create a pleasant and cheerful at- 
mosphere under which pickers can 
work, will find the results paying 
dividends. There are plenty of lit- 
tle things which the grower may not 
consider part of his job, but they 
may ultimately mean the difference 
between success and failure. For ex- 
ample, why not see that your pickers 
are protected from exposure when 
they are riding to and from the or- 
chard? Why not make sure that 
your picking crews have good drink- 
ing water and sanitary toilet facili- 
ties? If you, as the grower, are not 
supervising your own harvesting ac- 
tivities, choose your foreman wisely 
and urge him-to closely supervise 
new pickers until they have acquired 
the desired technique. 

To the foreman we say, the suc- 
cess of everything rests with you. It 
is your job to eliminate waste motion 
from your picking crews and to 
guide the inexperienced picker until 
he or she can work smoothly with- 
out unnecessary stops. You must al- 
ways assure pickers that you are not 
only able, but more than willing to 
answer any questions about opera- 
tions that are not clear to them, and 
then you must keep within hearing 
distance of all your crew members. 

Since it has been proved that a 
basic essential for efficient work is 
adequate equipment, as well as the 
method of doing the job, it is up to 
the foreman to be sure that the 

(Continued on page 8) 

















equipment he assigns pickers is in 
good condition. 

The efficiency of the worker is in- 
fluenced by. the picking arrangement 
of the boxes, the method of empty- 
ing apples into the boxes, and the 
method of moving and setting the 
ladder. All of these things must be 
explained and demonstrated to the 
inexperienced picker. If dropped 
fruit is to be picked up, tell your 
pickers where to put it. Explain 
your orchard’s checking system to 
them, and check the number of boxes 
when each tree is finished. Assign 
pickers to their proper picking rows. 

Since picking bags and ladders 
represent to the new picker just so 
much unwieldy equipment, demon- 
strate to them just how to put on the 
picking bag or bucket, and in the 
case of a picking bag, how to adjust 
the ropes. Show your pickers how 
to empty their picking bags or buck- 
ets into field boxes and explain to 
them that of all the orchard prac- 
tices at harvest time, this one seems 
to be the most slipshod. If they 
realize that analyses of these opera- 
tions have shown that as much as 
fifty percent of all bruising may oc- 
cur in emptying the picking recep- 
tacle into the field crate or box, they 
will learn not to drop or dump their 
picked fruit. Make sure that pick- 
ers have only filled the field boxes 
level-full, so that fruit will not be 
bruised when the boxes are stacked. 

Because it is the foreman’s job to 
see that picking accidents are avoid- 
ed, pickers should be given a thor- 
ough demonstration on ‘how to carry 
a ladder and how to set a ladder. The 
picker will be able to accomplish 
more if he learns how to handle the 
ladder in the right way, and he will 
end up feeling fresher when the dav 
is over. Show pickers how to find 
the balance point in their ladder, and 


esse 4 FOR PICKERS 


Follow your foreman’s in- 
structions. 

Trim fingernails closely to 
prevent puncturing fruit. 
Avoid overdoing it the first 
day. 

Line up field boxes before 
starting to pick. 

Pick fruit on lower limbs first. 
Start up the ladder with 
empty bag. 

Pick with both hands, making 
every motion count. 

Lay, don't drop, fruit in bag. 
Fill bag level-full. 

Avoid bumping or rubbing 
bag against limbs or ladders. 
Pick tree clean as you go, 
unless color or size picking. 
Pick from the lower to the 
upper part of the tree wi 
each ladder setting. 

Keep your eyes on youi 
hands and your hands in 
front of you. 

Pick all fruit within reach, but 
don't reach too far. 


¢ 
Keep yourself weli balanced 


at all times. 

lf some fruits cannot be 
reached, leave them on the 
tree; do not shake them off. 
Place ladder in a safe sturdy 
position with both legs firmly 
on the ground, so that if it 
falls, it will fall into the tree. 
Lay, don't dump, apples in 
box when emptying picking 
bag. 

in transferring apples to a 
field box, do not fill above 
the edge of the box. 

Keep picked fruit in the 
shade. 

Wear sturdy sensible cloth- 
ing. 


then how to lift it at this point, 
would be wise to check ladder set- 
tings of experienced pickers sings 
most picking accidents are a result 
of not observing a few precautions: 
Make sure that the picker’s ladder j s 
placed against,a large branch of the 
crotch of the tree, so that if the lad 
der slips or turns it will fall towarg 
the center of the tree. Make the 
picker conscious of checking to seg 
whether or. not his ladder is leyef 
and on solid ground, and demon 
strate the proper way in which he 
should climb up and descend the lad- 
der. 

Of all the harvesting operations 
that should be explained and demon- 
strated to your picking crew, the 
most important, of course, is the ex- 
act manner in which the fruit is re- 
moved from the tree. Don’t merely 
show how it is done, but explain why 
the method is so important. A picker 
will only be a good picker when he 
or she understands why they are do- 
ing a certain thing. Explain how it 
takes several years to grow an apple 
spur, and that if the spur is pulled 
off or damaged by the picker, there 
will be no fruit the next ‘year. Make 
pickers aware that all stem punc- 
tures will permit the entry of dis- 
ease, and that if they cut the fruit 
with their finger nails or drop it into 
the picking receptacle, abrasions and 
bruises will occur. Whether you are 
picking apples, peaches. cherries, 
pears, or some other deciduous fruit, 
demonstrate the movement of the 
harid and wrast, and the proper meth- 
od of unhinging the fruit from the 
tree. No matter what fruit is being 
picked, it should never be jerked or 
pulled from the tree. a 

Care in every orchard operation 1s 
important at harvest time, and it is 
your job as foreman to get this point 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Place ladder by pushing the back leg out improper setting often leads to accidents. such : 
show ev 


toward the tree. Test the ladder to be sure as this. This picker did not follow the prin- 
it is placed solidly and on level ground. ciples of ladder setting. Don't take chances. 


When making short moves from one spot in the 
orchard to another, carry the ladder erect with 
- the back leg on the side of ladder away from you. 
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For 27 years, S. C. Chandler has 
heen passing out helpful suggestions 
to orchardists of southern Illinois. 
As field entomologist of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey, he has spent 
over a quarter century in advising 
apple and peach growers about spray- 
ing and dusting, orchard sanitation, 
and other practices that help to im- 
prove the quality or quantity of fruit. 
But his activities have not heen 
limited to giving advice. Stationed -at 
Carbondale, near the heart of a south- 
ern Illinois fruit district, he had con- 
ducted many experiments of the con- 
ventional type to develop new meth- 
ods of keeping insect populations 
down and orchardists’ profits up. 
By the time the heavy codling moth 
infestation of 1941 came along, Chan- 
dler had begun to wonder how some 
of his many suggestions fitted to- 
gether. He wanted to know just how 
effective were the approved practices 
he and his fellow entomologists had 
been advocating for the production of 
clean apples. By 1942, he had started 
an experiment somewhat different 
from any he had tried before—an 
experiment on the codling moth with 
a sort of “Stop, Look, and Listen” 
technique. 
For this experiment he chose 13 


ceive the spray material. Center: 


















orchards, some good, some average, 
some decidedly below standard in the 
quality of apples they produced. With- 
out telling any of the orchard owners 
or operators that they and their trees 
were being used as guinea pigs, he 
started his observations. Visiting the 
orchards frequently, he watched every 
operation that might influence codling 
moth control, asked questions, jotted 
down the answers, checked the results 
—and gave advice only when an or- 
chardist cornered him and demanded 
help. 

Orchards in the experiment ranged 
in size from 8 to nearly 200 acres. 
Located in four different counties, 
they were all in the three-brooded 
area where control of the codling moth 
is more difficult than farther north. 

At the end of three years of ob- 
servation, Chandler had a mass of 
figures. He knew how each of the 
thirteen orchards ranked with all the 
others in the production of apples free 
from worm holes and stings. Num- 
bering the orchards from 1 to 13, best 
to worst, he studied the sanitation and 
pruning practices in each, the spray 
schedules, the insecticides used, the 
equipment, the attitude of the owner, 
and a dozen other facts. What he 
learned is of interest not only to the 


Poor penetration of spray in trees that are not well opened will result in apples with the spray material on one side only. 
show evidence of spray material, while the same group of apples pictured at the right from the opposite side, show that they did not re- 
A tower that is taller than the usual one enables one of the operators to fog the tops of large trees. 





apple growers of southern Illinois but 
to fruit growers everywhere who want 
to analyze, check, recheck,. and im- 
prove their methods of insect control. 

“If Illinois growers,” Chandler 
says, “knew all the reasons for their 
successes and failures and could in- 
corporate the good practices and elim- 
inate the poor, codling moth control 
over the state would be much simpli- 
fied and the quality of our apples im- 
proved.” 

Methods used in three or four best 
orchards are worth studying—and 
perhaps following. In the three years, 
orchard No. | had an average of only 
1.1 percent of its apples wormy. 
Orchard No. 2 averaged 2.1 percent 
wormy apples. No. 3 averaged 2.7 
percent. 

Methods used in the orchards with 
the poorest records are almost equally 
worth studying—but not following. 
Orchard No. 13 had 53.7 percent of 
its apples wormy. No. 12 was almost 
as bad, with 52.5 percent. 

Among the factors that Chandler 
studied in their relation to codling 
moth control in the 13 orchards were 
carry-over of the insect from the pre- 
vious year, orchard sanitation, kinds 
of insecticides used, timing of appli- 
cations, attitude of grower, equipment 
for applying insecticides, and amount 
of insecticide deposit on fruit. 

Orchard sanitation and carry-over 
were closely related, the study showed. 
The growers who did the best jobs of 
orchard cleanup had_ usually the 
lowest carry-over. 

“It appears,” says Chandler, ‘that 
orchard sanitation is at least as im- 
portant as spraying.” 

Two insecticides were used by oper- 
ators of the 13 orchards, lead arsenate 
and nicotine—usually fixed nicotine. 
Lead arsenate alone was used in or- 
chards No. 1 and No. 2. Also in No. 


‘Continued on page 18) 
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There has been a lot of talk 
about apples as far back as 
man can remember but only 
recently has the effect of 
foliage on yield been well 
recognized. A healthy, vig- 
orous tree with plenty of 
leaves produces more and 
better fruit. At least 30 to 50 
leaves per apple are needed 


for best results. 


PERFECTION 





but non-caustic, help protect foliage. 
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IS NO ACCIDENT 


Unit costs are rapidly reduced when yields are increased from a low average of 200 

















bushels to the more desirable average of 350 bushels per acre. One way to better yields 


is to Conserve tree vigor and to keep the foliage healthy. Black Leaf sprays, effective 


BLACK LEAF 155 


controls leafhoppers and some leaf miners as 
well as codling moth... lets 
healthy leaves build profits. That 
means premium prices for 
high quality fruit. 

Experienced growers say 


its performance makes it 


profitable. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED - LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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An Apple a Day | 
Purchase programs to help con- 
serve the large supply of under-size 
and under-grade apples now in stor- 

are being launched by WFA, 
mostly. in the Eastern areas. WFA 
will buy all dried apples produced 
from the 1944 crop and offered at 
ceiling prices, provided designated 
support prices were paid growers. 
In addition WFA will buy at ceiling 
rices vinegar from 1944 crop apples 
which were bought from growers at 
$1 per 100 Ibs. since April 1 this 
 vear. WFA will also buy apple chops 
and other apple products made from 
apples prior to January 1, 1946, at 
14 cents per lb. In an effort to hasten 
consumption of midget size apples, 
WFA urges housewives to buy them 
for canning, the fall crop prospects 
being down. 


Lots of Peaches 


The biggest peach crop in Geor- 
gia’s history is expected to start roll- 
ing around the first of June. This 
means full utilization is vital—par- 
ticularly in preserving, making pick- 
les, etc., because 68 percent of the 
1945 pack of commercially canned 
peaches will be set aside for Gov- 
ernment purchase. 


New Ceiling on Tangerines 


Country shipper ceiling price for 
interior Florida tangerines has been 
increased from $4.61 to $4.72 for a 
1-3/5 bushel container. This action, 
effective through August 31, 1945, 
will result in retail ceilings increas- 
ing about a quarter of a cent a pound. 
The action.is mandatory under the 
Stabilization Act, which provides for 
ceiling increases when yields are re- 
duced by adverse growing condi- 
tions. The Florida tangerine crop 
has been substantially reduced by 
damage caused by the October, 1944 
hurricane. 


Freezing Limitation 


Custom freezers of fresh fruits and 
berries may not charge more for 
their services than the difference be- 
tween the purchase price for the 
fiesh fruits or berries paid by the 
person for whom the custom packing 
is done and their own maximum 
prices for sales of the frozen product 
on a no-storage basis. This action 
extends an existing provision so that 
it now applies even where neither 
Maximum nor recommended prices 
exist on the fresh products. This 
change is designed to stop industrial 
users from buying frozen fruits and 
berries at prices higher than those 
reflected in freezers’ ceilings. 
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Apple Order. Terminated 


The War Food Administration has 
terminated War Food Order No. 121 
under which handlers of fresh apples 
grown and located in Washington 
and Oregon have been required to set 
aside their holdings of certain va- 
rieties to meet military and war serv- 
ice needs. These needs are now sub- 
stantially fulfilled. The order orig- 
inally covered all strains of the 
Winesap, Newtown, and Delicious 
(except Golden Delicious) varieties. 


| 1th Annual Meeting 


The National Apple Institute will 
hold its 11th Annual Meeting at the 
Washington Hotel, in Washington, 
D. C., on Friday and Saturday, June 
15 and 16. 

ODT restrictions on conventions 
limits the attendance to the meeting 
this year to fifty people. For this 
reason, invitations were sent to each 
member organization, asking them to 
select two individuals to attend the 
Annual Meeting. 





Picking Wages 

Maximum wage rates for picking 
summer apples and for general or- 
chard work have been established to 
apply in Chelan, Douglas, and 
Okanogan Counties, Washington. 

The new rates provide for a maxi- 
mum of eighty cents an hour for 
picking summer apples when either 
housing or transportation is fur- 
nished, or eighty-five cents per hour 
when neither is supplied by the em- 
ployer. For general orchard work 
for all fruit, the same rates apply. 


Save Cloth Bags 


One of the shortages which is like- 
ly to be encountered by farmers in 
1945 is the lack of all types of bags. 
The shortages will include bags used 
to pack feed, flour, fertilizer and 
practically all other farm products. 

The supply is so short that every 
farmer and orchardist is urged to 
search his granery, barn or any other 
building in which bags might be 
stored. If the supply of bags recov- 
ered are needed, retain them; but if 
more are found than will be needed, 
the farmer should immediately con- 
tact dealers of used bags and make 
known the supply he has to offer. 


Frozen Grapefruit Juice 
The Grapefruit Industry Board 





has announced that impetus has been 
given the frozen grapefruit deal with 
the production and marketing of 
frozen juice in a large mid-western 
area, and with the disclosure that a 
new frozen foods plant is scheduled to 
be built in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Premium markets have been found 
for the frozen product in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Michigan, with dairy 
firms taking care of most of the dis- 
tribution. No details are available 
on the projected Phoenix plant at 
this time, but the backers of the new 
venture say that the freezing of . 
grapefruit juice will be an important 
part of the operation. 


Sugar for Processing 


OPA has arranged for the release 
of sugar from federal stockpiles to: 
processors, so that the large quan- 
tities of apples from the 1944 crop 
that have been accumulating storage 
charges until near the end of the sea- 
son, can be converted into various 
products by processing plants in the 
East. The entire stock in cold storage 
undoubtedly will not thus be utilized,. 
however. 

OPA has ruled that the-sugar re- 
leased for apple butter will be charged 
against next season’s quota. The 
processing of the 1945 crop is not ex- 
pected to be seriously affected by this 
decision since the crop will be rela- 
tively light, due to recent freeze and 
frost injury. 


Record Cherry Crop 


In the Yakima valley, cherry crop. 
prospects are the best in years, and 
this district will have the largest pro- 
duction ever harvested, if present ex- 
pectations of fruit men are realized. 

The bases of this prediction are 
found in the fact that the trees are 
in unusually good condition, that thé 
bloom was the heaviest ever known, 
and that frost damage has not re- 
duced this crop in the least. 


Agricultural Award Program 


The complete rules and conditions 
for the $37,500 Agricultural Award 
and Scholarship Program, recently 
announced by The James F. Lincoln 
Arc Welding Foundation of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are now available in 
printed form. 

This project is designed to encour- 
age more intensive study of farm 
maintenance with a view toward ob- 
taining the many economies avail- 
able by use of arc welding in repair- 
ing broken and worn equipment and 
tools, and for building various struc- 
tures which add to the efficiency of 
agricultural operation. 

Awards for papers and scholar- 
ships in agricultural engineering are 
offered. For full details, write the 
secretary of the Foundation. 























SAVOY COAT 
SQUAM HAT 


BUCKLE ARCTICS 
Knowing how to make “U.S.” Industrial 
Protective Clothing for men in the 
great Fruit Industry starts with scien- 
tific compounding of the very best 
rubber for the purpose available today. 
It ends with garments that are 100% 
waterproof—with 
footwear that is tough 
—giving long wear, 


abrasion resistance. 


“U. $s.” 
KNEE BOOTS 


“U.S.” 4-BUCKLE 
RUBBER ARCTICS 


Makers of 
“U.S?” ROYAL FOOTWEAR 
and “‘U. 8?’ AMMOCURE™ RAYNSTERS 


*Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 


WORK RUBBERS 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
"Sold only through Industrial and Retail stores." 





PLANS FOR 
CENTENNIAL MEETING 


Ar the Roanoke, Virginia, con- 
vention “held December 5-6-7, 1944, 
held in joint session with the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society, it 
was noted that in 1948 the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society would cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary. A com- 
mittee was appointed in part by 
Pres. T. J. Talbert to begin work on 
plans for the centennial meeting. It 
was suggested that it would be most 
appropriate to hold the centennial cel- 
ebration in the state where the A.P.S. 
came into being in 1848. 

The place of origin and the manner 
in which the A.P.S. was organized 
was clearly stated by Dr. J. C. Blair, 
Urbana, Illinois, 1931, in an address 
at the joint meeting of the A.P.S. and 
the Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety at Springfield, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 13-15, 1933. The following para- 
graphs are selected from Dr. Blair’s 
address : 

“Nowhere in the entire history of 
American agriculture is there a more 
important development than that of 
American horticulture, especially in 
the field of pomology. It is true that 
the acreage and the total value of the 
pomological products are not compar- 
able with that of wheat, cotton, and 
corn. Nevertheless, the total value to 
the progress of our people has been 
even more important. We long ago 
learned that a healthy race of people 
could not be evolved without the 
products of the fruit and vegetable 
plantations ; or, even, I might add, the 
ornamental aspects of the subject. 

“The evolution of pomology in the 
United States is intimately woven 
into the history of our country. In 
the early days it was largely a matter 
of individual effort. However, at a 
remarkably early date the value of 
organized effort was quickly recog- 
nized, as indicated by the springing 
into existence, almost simultaneously, 
the efforts of two groups in New 
York and other eastern states. 

“The first meeting of one group 
was that at Buffalo, September 1, 1848. 
The other, October 10, of the same 

(Continued on page 14) 
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means better color and size?’ 
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ne know a Stafast application. 


l 
LAN Ao 





HERE’S HOW I’LL GET EXTRA MONEY 


ny usine STAFAS) “foo” 


Growers Choose Stafast because it is a 
proven hormone spray that holds 
apples or pears on the trees longer, 
cuts down windfall losses, and steps 
up grades. Growers know that the pre- 
harvest Stafast application pays for 
itself many times over because they 
have seen more of their money fruit 
go to market. The simple reason is 
that the fruit is given more of that im- 
portant extra time on the trees to get 


deeper color and increased size! 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL 


And Another Thing that means real 
money to fruit growers is the fact that 
Stafast helps to spread out picking 
time, thus easing the labor problem; 
. .. practically eliminates “spot pick- 


ing?’ 

Here's Why Stafast Gives high efficiency— 
it’s high in active ingredients . . . it’s 
the hormone spray with napthalene 
acetic acid plus! So be market-wise . .. 
be ready with Stafast. Order it from 


your dealer today. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore « Boston « Bridgeport (Conn.) « Buffalo 


Charlotte (N.C.) « Chicag~ e¢ Cleveland 
Los Angeles « Minneapolis »*« NewYork 


e Denver « Detroit « Houston « Kansas City 
Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh « Providence (R. |.) 


San Francisco « Seattle « St. Lovis « Utica (N.Y.) »« Wenatchee « Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver 
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Building Enduring 
Agricultural Markets 


Nine Proven Methods for Increasing Demand 
for Farm Produce 


OU as producers and we as distributors know that the«day is fast 

approaching when instead of markets seeking food, food will be 
seeking markets. That fact poses an important problem for every in- 
dividual whose livelihood depends upon the production and distribu- 
tion of the food America eats. 

Fortunately, agriculture is in a stronger position today to face the 
postwar changes than it was after the first World War. Farmers have 
been handling their wartime gains more wisely, profiting from the 
mistakes of the past. The “consolidated balance sheet” of America’s 
six million farmers shows healthy assets—assets which have increased 
many billions of dollars since- 1940. 

To preserve these gains and build for the future, individual farmers 
are examining their investments in land, livestock, farm equipment and 
buildings. They are studying better ways of farm management, pro- 
duction practices and marketing—for they know that each of these 
will play an important role in shaping their future. 

In the final accounting, each season’s success or failure will be in- 
fluenced in the future, as it has been in the past, by the producer’s 
ability to find markets. Therefore agricultural leaders are giving 
much thought to the ways and means that will contribute to better 
sales of farm products. 

As distributors who, for 85 years, have devoted our time and energies 
to serving producers and consumers by constantly improving the 
marketing of food, we share your profound interest in achieving the 
best possible postwar conditions for agriculture. Long experience— 
yours and ours—has shown that certdin fundamental principles must 
be followed so that housewives throughout the nation will went to 
buy, and be able to buy, the products of the nation’s farms. 

Actually, these principles constitute a set of objectives toward which 
progressive growers and distributors have been working. Among the 
most important of these are: 


1. cares production of the varieties and quality consumers 
prefer. 

2. Reducing waste and spoilage on the farm, in transportation, in the 
warehouses, in the stores and in the homes. 

3. Improving grading, packaging and refrigeration methods. 

4. Developing the chemurgic possibilities of the plants and foods 
which do not now go into human consumption but may have a farm 
value when utilized for animal feeds and industrial uses. 

5. Improving transportation, warehouse and marketing facilities. 

6. Adopting better display, advertising and merchandising practices. 


7. Streamlining distribution, eliminating unnecessary in-between han- 
dling costs and routing produce as directly as possible from farm to 
housewife’s kitchen. 

8. Increasing and improving facilities to supply growers with market- 
ing information. 

= Improving and increasing, where needed, canning and processing 
plants. 


In cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Land Grant 
Colleges, the State Departments of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Extension Service in the various states, A&P and other progressive 
distributors and growers are preparing now for the years ahead 
through projects designed to bring agriculture closer to these objectives. 

The teamwork and cooperation so clearly evidenced in these mutual 
projects is already paying dividends to producers and to consumers 
as well. As this principle of teamwork is even more widely applied, 
more and more producers and distributors will be better able to ac- 
complish our mutual job of feeding America better today, and at the 
same time helping build a sound future for all agriculture. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, Inc. 


Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 





PLANS FOR 
CENTENNIAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 12) 


year, in the city of New York. Oyt 
of these two groups, known as the 
North American Pomological Con- 
vention and the American Congress 
of Fruit Growers, there developed at 
the Syracuse Convention in 1849, 
their amalgamation in what was ever 
after to be known as the American 
Pomological Society. 

“Although the American Pomologi- 
cal Society did not function under its 
present name until the Cincinnati 
Convention of 1850, its medals and 
reports date as from 1848. This or- 
ganization is therefore 85 years old 
and this is the 49th convention. 

‘Throughout these years there have 
been but twelve presidents and but 
three during the first forty-nine years 
of its existence. Nine presidents 
served during the remaining thirty- 
six years. 

“One cannot speak of the early 
history of this organization without 
profound reverence for the great 
characters who contributed so largely 
to the early work and prestige of the 
Society. 

“The first President, Dr. W. D. 
Brinckle, although a physician, was 
one of the important contributors to 
American Pomology, both as a writer 
and a distributor of plants. He 
served well and was followed by the 
Honorable Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Massachusetts. Wilder was _ presi- 
dent for thirty-five consecutive years. 
He served with distinction and dig- 
nity, and he brought to the support of 
the organization all the leading po- 
mologists of the country. 

“The greatest service which has 
been rendered through this long pe- 
riod of time by the American Pomo- 
logical Society has been the uniting in 
a harmonious way all of the state and 
national forces having to do with 
pomology. The very fact that it has 
existed and worked uninterruptedly 
through this long period is sufficient 
to commend it to all thinking men 
even if there were no other reasons. 

“The Fruit Catalogue of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society has been a 
recognized authority since the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1852. It is a 
careful classification of the better 
varieties of apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, and other fruits. 

“Any one who is interested in the 
details regarding the accomplishment 
of the Society should read the speak- 
er’s address at Roanoke, Virginia, in 
the report of 1929.” 


NK 


Secretary 
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STATE NEWS 


ARKANSAS—We had here this spring 
our earliest fruit blooming season in 
twenty-four years and experienced grow- 
ers were fearful that the weather would 
reverse itself. It did. 

Temperatures as low as twenty-four 
degrees in places caught young peach 
trees, apples in bloom, grape shoots out 
and strawberries beyond the dormant 
stage. The results may be tabulated in 
percentages of full crops as follows: Ap- 
ples, 35%; grapes, 70% ; strawberries, 
80%; peaches in northwest Arkansas, 
10%; remainder of state, 85%.—Thomas 
Rothrock, Sec’y, Springdale. 





ILLINOIS—Fruit prospects in western 
[llinois and eastern Missouri are excel- 
lent. Even peaches promise a nice crop 
for what few orchards-we have. Due to 
the rainy, windy March and April quite a 
few growers didn’t get all their scab 
sprays on and there is some scab show- 
ing up. Apples’ seem to be setting but 
growth has been rather slow, the same 
with peaches. 

“The carry over of codling moth larvae 
is the heaviest on record and it looks like 
trouble ahead. However, lots of growers 
have been spraying their trees, labor per- 
mitting —C. C. Mast, Sec’y, Quincy. 


KANSAS—Frequent rains, low tempera- 
tures, and orchard grounds too soft to 
permit the use of heavy spray rigs have 
been the prevailing conditions over the 
state. Many orchards did not receive the 
pre-bloom sprays; hence, the danger of 
scab. 

A good bud on most all fruit trees and 
very heavy blossom gave promise for a 
large fruit crop for Kansas, but late 
frosts and continued cold rains which had 
a tendency to stop or check insect pollina- 
tion. may revise these prospects down- 


ward—Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 


MARYLAND—The freeze of April Sth 
and 6th caught the majority of apples in 
full bloom and peaches in early shuck 
stage. The damage to these crops was 
still in doubt in late April. The injury 
varied with’ variety, location, tree vigor, 
degree of bloom, etc., and in some sections 
the crop was hard hit. However, the to- 
tal injury was not believed to have been 
too severe and growers were hopeful of a 
fairly good crop. 

A. F. Vierheller, Extension Horticulturist, 
College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS—In many orchards 
there are enough live buds now (May 1), 
mostly from late bloom, to give a fair crop 
if the majority of them set fruit. However, 
the weather for the past week has been cold 
with more or less rain and this has inter- 
fered greatly with bee flight. It seems 
doubtful that pollination will be very suc- 
cessful. 
_ On the basis of our present knowledge, 
it would seem that the damage to the 
fruit crop in Massachusetts may total 50 
percent or more. Damage to strawberries 
was confined largely to early blossoms.— 
wrence Southwick, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. 


MICHIGAN—Michigan, like many other 
States, experienced a very early spring 
but on the dates of April 14, 21, and 28 
severe freezes occurred in our various 
fruit sections which caused tremendous 
damage to the various fruit crops. Weath- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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KILL YOUR WEEDS PERMANENTLY 

































=a a, 4 
” The! Wors “weeds run up the white 
flag whieri: Weedone blasts them... 
leaf, stem, branch and root. 





Weedone is the new, successful 
approach to weed killing. It pro- 
duces a condition in reverse to 
natural growth. 


Poison ivy, poison oak, bindweed, 
Japanese honeysuckle, sassafras, black 
locust and choke cherry—common orchard 
and field soil pests—yield completely to 
Weedone application. 


Before maturity, such weeds as cocklebur, 
blackberry, Canada thistle, yarrow, dande- 
lion, plantain, sumach, oxalis, chickweed. 
horse nettle, sheep sorrel, ragweed, white 
clover, French weed, and sweet clover, are 
highly susceptible to Weedone action. 


Desirable grasses are damaged, but not 
killed by Weedone. Soil fertility is retained. 
Weedone residue is not hazardous to live- 
stock or pets. 


Ask your ORTHO fieldman or 
Experiment Station for recommen- 
dations for local conditions. 


PEST CONTROL 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 




























One Those 


VALUABLE 
MANUALS 


= 


eto help you PLA 
FRUIT STORAGE 


Efficient cold storage of fruits and vege- 
< . oe - e 
tables requires more careful planning 
today than ever before—so before mak- 


ing plans get your FREE PALCO 


WOOL PLAN BOOKS BPMLE@ 
—Don'tdelay—WRITE ESTEE 
TODAY. 
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THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 





Dept. AF—100 Bush Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES © CHICAGO 





FRUIT GROWERS! 


KER-O-KIL 
WEED 
BURNERS 


are available to you! 

Used for weed burning, 

disinfecting, etc. 

Write for FREE literature. 
KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 

Redwood City, Calif. 





















STATE NEWS 





(Continued from page 15) 
er has been very cool and windy during 
the past ten days, making conditions un- 
favorable for pollination. It is still too 
early to estimate with any accuracy the 
extent of our fruit .crops for 1945, but it 
is doubtful at this time if the Michigan 
apple crop can amount to more than six 
million bushels comparing favorably with 


our short crop of 5,800,000 bushels in 1943. 


—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


MISSOURI—The frost damage to the 
fruit crop that occurred on or about April 
4th was confined almost entirely to south- 
central and southwest districts. 

Apples were damaged worst but in most 
orchards it is believed that fair to good 
crops are in prospect. Peaches generally 
show about as much damage as apples, 
but some orchards still have a fair set of 
fruit. Early varieties of all fruits suffered 
worst. 

Grapes, strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, and dewberries were not injured 
seriously and there are still prospects 
for a good crop of these fruits. 

Elsewhere in the. State the damage was 
slight. In the main peach producing dis- 
trict, southeast Missouri, no material 
damage was done. Prospects for other 
fruits throughout the state indicate gen- 
erally good crops at this time.—T. J. Tal- 
bert, Missouri College of Agriculture, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The 1945 crop 
prospects for fruit in New Hampshire re- 
ceived a severe set-back from freezes 
during the latter half of April. With un- 
usually warm weather in the latter part 
of March and early April, the blossom 
buds advanced to the point where they 
were about a month ahead of their usual 
development.” Fruit growers realize that 
they were likely to encounter real diffi- 
culty and were not surprised when tem- 
peratures dropped down to 23° and there- 
abouts in many sections of the state. At 
the time of the second freeze, a heavy 
wind caused damage to nearly all or- 
chards, whether in low areas or not. It 
was estimated that from 60% to 75% of 
the blossoms were killed, although to the 
casual abserver, when the _ blossoms 
opened, they still looked to be in good 
condition. The center of the blossoms 
on a great many of them, however, was 
killed. The situation was further aggra- 
vated by cold wet weather during the 
bloom, which certainly was not satisfac- 
tory for pollination. The actual loss can- 
not of course be determined until after 
the June drop, but there is no doubt that 
the loss has heen severe—Alfred L. 
French, Sec’y, Concord. 


NEW YORK—Fruit trees came into full 
bloom one month ahead of normal. Frosts 
have reduced the apple crop, but it is too 
early to know the amount of damage. 
Reports indicate practically 100 percent 
killed in the Champlain Valley, which 
produces less than 5 percent of the ap- 
ples in New York State. In the Hudson 
Valley, reports indicate about 25 percent 
of .a full crop, or one-third to one-half 
as many as last year. In western New 
York, the freeze damage to apples has 
been light in the intensive fruit belt. 
Some scattered orchards further from the 
Lake have had a high proportion of the 
buds killed. However, pollination weather 
in western New York has been very poor, 
and this is likely to cut the crop of 
McIntosh more than thé low temperature. 












The Dobbins Flame Sprayer de- , 
velops 2000° F. of portable flame 


heat. Burns rubbish, disinfects, 
sterilizes, heats, thaws. Burns 
kerosene distillate or stove oil. 
See your local Dobbins dealer. 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


DEMAND 





SPRAYERS -DUSTERS 








M°S°A 


Conte 
. ALL-DUST 
RESPIRATOR 


Protects against breathing harmful 

or irritating dusts and mists when 

spraying or dusting insecticides. 

Cat, No. CR-17365 Complete with 10 
extra filters 


$2.65 each postpaid 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts., Pgh., Pa. 














FARMERS 


WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Paul Patterson, Owner 
e 


Specializing in 
JUNE BUD BEACH and YEAR- 
OLD APPLE 
for the Wholesale Trade. 


Now accepting orders and grow contracts for 
the 1945-46 season. Write For Prices. 


P.O. BOX 34 SMITHVILLE, TENN. 
“YOU GET WHAT YOU BUY” 




















Sour cherries have been hit the hard- 
est by the low temperature. Growers re- 
ports on April 30 indicated from one-third 
to one-half crop. 

Indications are that the size of the peach 
crop has not been cut to any important 
extent by the low temperature.—T. E. La 
Mont, Associate Secretary, Albion. 


INDIANA—tThe recent cold spells have 
damaged fruit considerably. Reports indi- 
cate that Indiana will have a 50 percent 
strawberry crop, 50 to 75 percent apple 
crop, and about 75 percent for peaches. 
Damage is scattered and growers report 
most damage in orchards in low ground. 
Strawberry irrigation in southern Indi- 
ana is being done to very good advantage 
by Gus Ahrens, Huntingburg. He used 
ordinary ooze hose but this year has in- 
stalled an overhead system on a couple 
acres —K. I. Fawcett, Sec’y, Lafayette. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
A PICKING CREW 


(Continued from page 8) 


across to your picking crew. On the 
surface of things, it seems to be such 
a simple matter to pick fruit, but. to 
do it in a really efficient and effective 
way is far from simple. For this 
reason, the AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 





rr has sought the help of fruit grow- 
ers, fruit associations and agricul- 
tural extension services in compil- 
ing the diagrams, “Hints for Fore- 
men” and ‘Pointers for - Pickers” 
that you find here. The Extension 
Service in California has issued quite 
a number of leaflets covering instruc- 
tions which include the picking of 
several kinds of fruit. Many of 
these have been published in Spanish 
and German for foreign labor, as 
well as in English. 

The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of the State College of Washing- 
ton has prepared two outstanding 
folders containing apple and peach 
picking suggestions. The Delaware 
Experiment Station has mimeo- 
graphed two helpful lists containing 
suggestions to .foremen and fruit 
pickers. The subject of fruit har- 
vesting has been touched upon in a 
bulletin of the Colorado Experiment 
Station, and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion. Service of the University of 
Vermont has printed an excellent 
pictorial study, entitled, “Pick Ap- 
ples Carefully—Handle Them Like 
Eggs.” 

“Some Suggestions for Inexperi- 
enced Apple Pickers” has been issued 
in mimeographed form by the Po- 
mology Department of Massachusetts 
State College ; the West Virginia Ex- 
tension Service has written material 
containing suggestions on picking 
apples ; and the Apple Growers Asso- 
ciation of Hood River, Oregon has 
published similar material. Cherry 
picking suggestions have been cov- 
ered in bulletins issued by the Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 





Idaho and the College of Agriculture 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 
We do-not believe that the subject 


of careful picking and expert han- | 
dling of picking crews can be over- | 


emphasized ! 





-THE LEGEND WHISPERED- 


By Dougall MacArthur is an interesting 
story of fruit growing in the State of 
Washington. The struggle with insect 
pests, the difficulty of meeting federal 
spray residue tolerances, and the triumph 
ultimately of organized effort is vividly 
told. A delightful story which all fruit 
growers will enjoy reading. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


City_.- 



















AMERICAN 

FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontarie Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohie 


Attached is $1.00. Send me 6 

AFG Tree Props and enter my 

subscription for AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER for 3 years. 























2 Models of Bags 


FRUIT BOXES. 





USE WELLS & WADE 


Fruit Picking 
Bags and Buckets 





| AND HAVE LESS BRUISED FRUIT 
USED IN MANY FRUIT DISTRICTS IN U. S. 


* 
USE WELLS & WADE METAL NAIL STRIPPERS AND BOX 
FORMS—THEY ARE TIME SAVERS IN MAKING UP YOUR 


e 
COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS CARRIED FOR BAGS, BUCKETS 
—BOX FORM—STRIPPER. 
Mfg. by WELLS & WADE, Wenatchee, Wash. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE 

























Make Light Work of Heavy Lifting 


A Stevedore Jr. takes the “grunt” and 
fatigue out of heavy lifting and makes light 
work of it. This labor-sdving equipment 
will save you man-hours in handling time 
in loading, stacking and elevating oper- 
ations. Portable . . . easily rolled to the 
job . . . handles boxes, baskets, crates or 
bags of produce. Lifts 225 pounds dis- 
tributed load weight at rate of 50’ per min- 
ute and plugs in on standard 110 volt light- 
ing circuit. Two models are designed for 
your needs, both equipped with patented 
“Cam-lock” standards that adjust easily to 
a range of operating conditions . . . from 
18” level to delivery height of 64”. Write 
for more information today so you can 
make light work of heavy lifting. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., fnc 





HUNT'S ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, Us<3/o 


cr as.a protective coating. 


RODENT REPELLENT, Protect you nd other.» odents. 
BRUSH AND HAND parca WAX. Sere ir 


Above products endorsed by Michigan State ot thick 
M.J. BECK CO.,Successor te Hunt & Son, Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 








Boron in Acricurture 


For effective control of BORON 
deficiency disease, write for a copy 
of the newly revised “Boron In 
Agriculture.” Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


BORAX —BORIC ACID 




















HAMILTON 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


See the New Style Hamilton Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. ee CO. 


B Sun et Bye PURPOSE 


Seven Models 220% (OR £t68t Purrost 





Ea, WOOD SAW 








Makes wood sa’ 
a fact: easy. Cuts enoug! 

wood to pay foritself uick- 
ly. Easily moved while at- 
tached. Big b!ade; freedetails. 

















Don’t fall out of trees or off 
i, slippery ladders. Get a 
FRUIT PICKER 
6-Ft. Handie $1.25 
(not mailabie) 
SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 


CODLING MOTH CON. 
TROL 


(Continued from page 9) 


11 and No. 13! In most orchards, 
lead arsenate was used early and nico- 
tine late in the season. Either insecti- 
cide, or a combination of the two, is 
capable of giving gaod control of the 


‘codling moth, Chandler concluded, 


Other factors, he felt, were more im- 
portant than the kind of insecticide 
used. 

Orchardists who made no attempt 
to time their spray applications with 
codling moth emergence were at the 
bottom of the group. Operators of 
orchards No. 1 and No. 2 timed their 
first cover spray to coincide with the 
first codling moth emergence, as de- 
termined by an emergence cage kept 
by one of the growers. However, 
Chandler decided after studying the 
records of all 13 orchards that in a 
three-brooded -area exact timing is 
not so important as the proper spac- 
ing of sprays, such as occurs in a com- 
prehensive spray schedule. 

Some of the orchardists benefited 
from exact timing late in the season. 
But in orchards No. 1 and No. 2 most 
trees received no sprays after the 
first week in July. Here the: battle 
for control was over when the second 
brood attack was just beginning in 
other orchards. Here low carry-over, 
excellent orchard sanitation, and 
thorough first brood spraying had so 
reduced the codling moth forces that 
they could not counterattack success- 
fully. 

Most of the 13 orchardists main- 


‘tained a progressive attitude toward 


their insect problems. Most of them 
attended fruit growers’ meetings, read 
good fruit periodicals and other pub- 
lications, sought information from 
leading growers and experimental 
workers. “Operators of the three best 
orchards were especially notable for 
their progressive attitudes. But so 
was the owner of orchard No. 12! 
Progressive attitude alone does not as- 
Sure success as an apple grower, but it 
helps. 

Both quality and quantity of spray- 
ing equipment were reflected directly 
in results obtained in most of the 
orchards. Orchards No. 1 and No. 4 
were especially notable for excellent 
equipment. In orchards No. 11 and 
No. 12, the equipment was inadequate 
in both quantity and quality. Orchard 
No. 10 proved that good equipment 
alone is not enough. 

_ The well-known importance of a 
heavy load of insecticide on the fruit 
during the period the insect is attack- 
ing was re-emphasized by Chandler’s 
stop, look, and listen experiment. Or- 
chardist No. 1 used 4 pounds of lead 














021 Gay St., Fort Wayne 5, ind. 
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arsenate and 3 quarts of summer oil 
per: 100 gallons, instead of the 3 
pounds of arsenical and 2 quarts of 
oil‘'commonly used. In several of the 
orchards, increases in the concentra- 
tions of spray materials resulted in 
larger percentages of worm-free ap- 
ples. 

Neither the number of applications 
per season nor the number of gallons 
of spray per tree was a direct measure 
of success, Chandler found. Orchard 
No. 1 averaged five applications and 
No. 13 received two. Orchards No. 2, 
6, 7, and 10 averaged nine applica- 
tions. Orchards No. 3 and 8 averaged 
11. 

Although many experiment station 
workers have urged heavy gallonage, 
Chandler found the best orchardists 
using only moderate amounts of spray 
material per tree. Orchards No. 1, 2, 
and 5 averaged 12 gallons. Orchard 
No. 3 averaged 9 gallons. Orchard 
No. 4 averaged 22 gallons, and or- 
chard No. 6 averaged 18. Orchards 
No. 8 and 9 averaged 16 gallons, con- 
siderably greater gallonage than the 
two best orchards. 

Openness of the tree, Chandler 
found, ‘was closely associated with 
the effectiveness of the spray in rela- 
tion to the gallonage. Trees in or- 
chards No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 had been 
well opened to allow spray to reach 
all branches. In direct contrast in this 
respect were trees in orchards No. 10, 
11, 12, and 13. 

In only one of the four best or- 
chards was a non-stop system of 
spraying used. A similar statement 
would apply to the four poorest 
orchards. The No. 2 orchardist, using 
the non-stop method, also used a 
tower. So did the No. 12 orchardist. 

Chandler believes that a tower is 

a useful device when a non-stop sys- 
tem of spraying is used with a rig that 
can deliver about 35 gallons per min- 
ute. But it cannot be effective in an 
orchard that does not have trees well 
opened to allow the spray to pene- 
trate to all branches. 
_ Inorchards No. 1, 3, and 4, a defin- 
ite system was followed in spraying 
large trees. The opetator first thor- 
oughly sprayed the inside of the tree. 
Then he walked around the tree, 
spraying only the upper branches and 
“fogging it over the top.” Finally he 
walked back around the tree to his 
starting point, spraying the lower 
branches as he did so. In small trees, 
the inside spraying was omitted. 

Throughout his observations, Chan- 
dler was impressed with the fact that 
a. good practice could often offset a 
poor practice, and conversely, that a 
poor practice could nullify the benefits 
of a good practice. Each grower, he 


(Continued on page 21) 
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MATHEWS 


Portable Wheel Conveyers 
LIGHT .§ STRONG .§ ECONOMICAL 








These strong, moderately priced sections are available 
in 5’ and 10’ lengths, and with 8, 10, or 12 wheels 
per foot. 45° and 90° Curves and attractive Tripod 
Supports are standard accessories. The Type 115 
Wheel is of the highest quality, the result of 40 years 
of Mathews experience in conveyer bearing and 
wheel manufacture. Universal Couplings make sec- 
tions easy to set up and take down. New bulletin 
and prices available immediately upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET - ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES OR SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











rotect 
eaches with 


ennessee riple each Spray 
ennessee riple each Dust 


Use the complete dust and spray for peaches! 
The Mark of Quai Protect your peach crop! 


Fi we | Write for Free Bulletins 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 











“GET FUEL FAST 


28 16 . ‘ ~400) 
aS A TOR and S 
‘Wood srorywnare, Dogan rata 7 TON: vem 2 a. 100 gals. f oat 
" en , easily A “ ” 
trees, saws e wood lot into ° NICOTROL, a complete 'e 
OTTAWA Fa. 632 Wood Street, OTT. Write for literature and prices. 
- = KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, Inc. 

180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


























OTTAWA Post Hole Driller 


A high speed, one-man driller 


equipped with fast new type 
auger. For any row crop tractor. 





The Playground 
of the Great Lakes 


Vacation at Hotel Breakers. 
1,000 outside rooms. Mod- 
erate rates. Excellent meals. 
World’s finest, white sandy 
beach. All sports and amuse- 
ments. Dancing nightly. 
On U. S. Route 6 and Ohio 2. 


Easily reached by. rail or bus. 
- Hourlysteamer from Sandusky. 


S. S. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
9 a. m. daily from Cleveland. 
Steamers also from Detroit and Toledo. 


CEDAR POINT-on-Lake Erie 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Open June 16 thru Labor Day 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and. whole number as « 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRU 


BABY CHICKS 


250-350 Sorvog SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB TYPE 
ve “AAA’’ English White Leghorn Pullets $16.00. 

ed $8.75. A. ~ $3.50 per hundred. Four Weeks 

old” AAA” Pullets $26.00. 95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. 
MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, Missouri. 


SCHLICHTMAN’S U. S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
Tested Chicks. Per 100 prepaid. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
ca Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.40. Leftovers $7.45. 
a sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explain- 

2-week replacement guarantee. SCHLICHTMAN 
HATCHERY, Appleton City, Missouri__ 


BOOKS | 


BOOK SALE, NEW AND USED. BARGAINS. 35¢ UP. 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. Novels, Westerns, Mysteries, 
non-fiction. AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, Dept. 
AFG, College Point, New York. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE _ 
FOR SALE—MT. GILEAD HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS. 
Size 36-inches. Completely equipped, including 4 sets 
racks and cloths. Excellent condition, only $300. BOY- 
CAN’S, Nutwood. Ohio. ic ory 
SIX NEW PEACH GRADERS WITH DEFUZZERS 
and Six new Apple Graders. Write HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. Veo 


FOR SALE—200 NEW APPLE BARRELS. GEORGE 
HARRISON, Clayton, Mich. 


FOR SALE—BU TLER ELECTRIC APPLE GRADER, 3 
size. Good Condition. $150.00. J. R. KLINE, Route 1, 
Albion, Indiana. mae 


FOR SALE: LARGE APPLE POMACE DRYER WITH 
equipment. Cider presses and Supplies. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

FOR SALE—CIDER PRESS SIZE NO. 8 MOUNT 
Gilead. Good Condition. E. SAMDVICK, 679 Cahoon 
Road, Westlake, Ohio. : 
VPACKING-HOUSE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES—Com- 
bination peach graders and brushers, Power conveyors, 
Roll and ,Wheel conveyors, basket turners, Aluminum fac- 
ing plates and shells. Apple and Peach cartons, Liners, 
Cushion pads, Fringes, Shredded oil paper, Sponge rub- 
ber padding, Grader springs, poe cog ~~ 
fruit cléaners, Exhaust fans and motors, Beltin 

and V-belt drives. MICHIGAN rivite HARD "su PPLY 
COMPANY, South Haven, Michigan. 


ORCHARD NIAGARA POWER SPRAYER—250 GAL. 
capacity. In fine condition. Write: MRS. L. E.SCHMIDT, 
3609 Perkiomen Avenue, Reiffton, Reading, Pa. 


NO. 6 MOUNT GILEAD CIDER PRESS—GOOD WORK- 
ing order. 1200 gallons per day. Reasonable. NORMAN 
STEPHENSON, Route 4, Independence, Missouri. 


















































IT GROWER 


1370 Ontar Street. Cleveland |3, Oh 


500 ORCHARD HEATERS FOR oo ogy TROBAUGH 


HOMESTEAD, West Frankfort, Ilino 


FOR SALE—BEAN TWO-WAY CLEANER AND BUT. 
ler inspection table and grader, together with motors, 
$250. WAGNER ORCHARDS, Henry, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, HEATERS, FANS FANS 
ayy Fence Controllers. Dept. X. G/ ARDENHOU R MANU- 
FACTURING, Waynesboro, Pa. 


KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES DES. 
rye ——", split rocks, has 99 uses. Burns ke 

al. Burner and Hose $20, express collect. SINE 
kot ivMENT. FGA, Quakertown, Pa. 




















ELASTIC 4-INCH, 8 YARDS $1.00; %- INCH “PINK 
or black, 5 vards $1.00. Bias binding, white or black, 50 
yards $1.00. Seam ee * ee agg colors, 30 yards 
$1.00. White lace edgi %-inch 30 yards $1.00 plus 
postage. SPENCER TRADING COMPANY, Spencer, 
Mass. EY SS eae 
NURSERY STOCK ; 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock. Combined 
catalogue and Planting (Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee, 
JUNE BUD PEACH. AM NOW ACCEPTING | ORDERS 
for Fall delivery. Should hate half million peaches 
for commercial and wholesale trade. Write for prices, 
FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY, P.O. Box 34, 
Smithville, Tennessee. 


ORCHARDS FOR’SALE 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN IN ORCHARD FARM, 66 
acres located Jefferson County, Indiana. 870 23-year-old 
apple trees, 28 acres 15-year-old apple trees, 700 peach 
trees, all equipment goes with farm, consisting of tractor, 
sprayer, ete. House, modern two-story, slate roof, 9 
rooms, furnace, bath, hardwood floors, barns, tool shed, 
fruit cellar, garage, poultry house. Estimate of crop this 
year thirteen thousand bushels. Price $45,000.00 with 
crops; $35,000.00 without crops. Good terms. CARDINAL 
REAL ESTATE, Madison, Indiana. 


112 ACRES OVERLOOKING CAYUGA LAKE, CORNELL 
University. 3000 Apple and peach trees. Barns for 3000 
hens. Modern residence. A real buy. JOSEPH OSKAMP, 
Ithaca, New York. ‘ 























PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE wo COMPANY 
Building. Washington, D. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, OPENGROWN FROM 











MUNSEY 
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From where I sit ... 4y Joe Marsh 








We had a meeting at the Town 
Hall Friday night, and when 
Homer Bently spoke up for a 
new roof for the schoolhouse, 
Lee Mapes interrupts him. 

“How long you been in this 
township?”’ Lee demands. 

“Fourteen years,” says Ho- 
mer proudly. 

“Then you keep quiet!”’ says 
Lee. ‘‘We can’t have transients 
running things in our township.”’ 


I’m glad to say that all of us 
voted Lee down and let Homer 


Lee Mapes sticks 
his neck out 


have his say—glad, not just be- 
cause the school did need a new 
roof, but because it doesn’t do 
to let intolerance and prejudice 
creep into a community. 


Whether a man’s stayed put 
a lifetime or a year, whether he 
works with his head or his 
hands, drinks beer or buttermilk 
—so long as he’s a good Ameri- 
can he has a right to speak his 
mind, and have his opinions 
(however different they may 
be) respected. 


Soe Nos 
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healthy stock, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph 
and Southern Queen. $3.00 per 1000 postpaid. Prompt 
shipment. No order too large or too small. BAILEY 
BROS. PLANT FARM, Adairville, Kentucky. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. BIG, STRONG, WELL 
rooted Plants. 200, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.75; 2500, 
36.75; 5000, $13.00. D. & C. PLANT COMPANY, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 

SWEET POTATO a Y acest — 
PORTO RICANS. Ready May First. Guaranteed coi 

and quality. $2.75 per thousand. MARGRAVE BROTH. 
ERS, Gleason, Tennessee. 

GUARANTEED, NANCY HALL, PORTO RICAN POTA- 
to plants; 500, 3 1000, $2.50 cash. Quick shipment. 
ROMU LUS PAGE, Gleason, Tenn._ 


_ “RABBITS” 


GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. VALUABLE FUR. 
Nelicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime. Tre- 
mendous Demand. Small Investment. Large Profit. WIL- 
LOW FARM, R 32, Sellersville, Penna. 




















“SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 
Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, 
Mass. 














~ TREE BANDS 


EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED. 
Kills the Codling Moth. Send orders early. EDWIN H. 
HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


USED AUTO PARTS 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission special- 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ 
Chicago 25. Mlinois. 


"WANTED e 

WANTED—DEFUZZER FOR PEACHES. STATE PRICE 
and Capacity. COCKRELL’S RIVERSIDE NURSERY, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 
WATCHES WANTED—BROKEN OR USEABLE—ALL 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, ete. Cash mailed promptly. LOWE’S, Hol- 
land Buildine, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WANTED—FRUIT VARIETIES 


WANTED: NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT AND PLANTS, 
varieties which will resist frost and disease. VIRGINIA 
TREE FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


Sale ~ WELDING 


ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
welds, bhrazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; 
full directions. Complete with power unit, flame and 
metalic are attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. 
Guaranteed One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. 
Splendid for farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 
241 LS Canal St., New York, New York. 
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CODLING MOTH CON. 
TROL 


(Continued from page 19) 
helieves, must analyze his own situa- 
‘jon and, if he must choose between 
methods, he should do so with full 
inowledge of the probable results. 

In summarizing his three years of 
stopping and looking, Chandler lists 
four “listens” for apple growers who 
want to reduce the amount of codling 
moth damage : 

1. Reduce the population of cod- 
ling moth to a low level by thorough 
sanitation methods in the orchard. 

2. Open up trees well and spray 
them thoroughly. 

3. Use a sufficient (but not ex- 
cessive) amount of spray material on 
each tree. 

4. Use efficient spray equipment, 
and enough of it. 

The ideal situation is the one in 
which the first codling. moth brood is 
so well controlled that little spraving 
need be done for the second and third 
broods. Control of this kind cannot be 
attained in a single season, but it is 
not unattainable by the grower who 
will apply the stops, looks, and listens 
discovered by Chandler in his study. 

“We frequently hear it said that the 
fruit grower should not attempt to 
raise late apples in a three-brooded 
area,” Chandler remarks. “It is com- 
forting to learn from this study that 
good control of the codling moth can 
be maintained year after year, not 50 
miles from the southern tip of Illinois. 
with the materials now available and 
without excessive spraying.” 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 16) 
TENNESSEE—Tennessee fruit growers 
would do well to watch the results of the 
first large-scale orchard irrigation project 
in the state. It is on the Swann farm, 
above Douglas Lake near Dandridge. 

Swann’s system was put into operation 
too late last summer to give a full account 
of itself on the apple crop, but Mr. Swann 
feels that it might well pay for itself in 
a single season. One Golden Delicious 
apple tree was fully watered during the 
dry season by a leak in the main line. 
This tree bore 18 bushels of good-sized, 
smooth well-finished fruit. Another Golden 
Delicious tree of equal size, age and set 
was so located that it could not be ir- 
rigated at all. It bore only a few bushels 
so small that they were, as Swann puts it, 
“hardly respectable cider stock.” The 18 
bushels of good apples sold at an average 
(wholesale and retail ceilings) of $4.00— 
$72 total, and it is doubtful whether the 
crop from the unwatered tree brought $5. 
But this year, while the latter has only the 
barest sprinkle of fruit, the other has a 
heavy crop. 

The system will furnish an acre-inch 
a week on 200 acres in all, and represents 
an outlay of $50 an acre for installation, 
but the difference in crop-sales from the 
two trees mentioned is more than enough 
to pay for the entire acre installation !— 
A.N. Pratt, State Horticulturist. 
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BUY HAIL INSURANCE 





Hail Department, 


Atna Insurance Group 
North America Companies 
Springfield Group of. 
Fire Insurance Companies 


Write for free information 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 909 AF—Chicage 6, Ill. 











You've Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried it? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. 


Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-lb. bags. Write us today 
for your dealer's name. 


The Mark of Quality 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atianta, Georgia 





! 
Write for Free Bulletins | 








Lockiand, Ohio 
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Gambling on a Boom? 

YOU KNOW men right in your own 
locality who are gambling. They’re 
buying land, taking on debts, spread- 
ing out .. . in the hope of catching a 
few extra dollars now while money is 
easy and prices are high. 

Recall the years during and after 
the last war? Recall how folks took 
on debts instead of paying them off 

. as though the high prices were 
sure to carry right on forever? 

Sure you remember. And you re- 
member what happened when prices 
started down! 

Nobody has a right to tell you what 
to do with your money. But, if you’re 
smart, you won’t gamble it away. 

You'll pay off your debts. Take out 
adequate life insurance. Lay up a re- 
serve of War Bonds. And you'll put 
your place in top-production shape. 
Build up the land. Improve your 
varieties. Fix up your buildings. 

Then no matter what happens after 
this war, you'll be in permanently bet- 
ter shape! A sure way to win without 
risk! 


’ How Do We Stand? 


NOW THAT THE WAR in Europe 
is over, we are all concerned with the 
rehabilitation needs of liberated na- 
tions, and just how these needs will 
affect matters here at home. Certain 
civilian supplies, already felt in acute 
shortage here, will be more seriously 
atfected before we can expect relief 
to domestic consumers. 

As they have demonstrated over the 
entire period of the war, the American 
people are not lacking in generosity, 
and they will not be found lacking in 
the face of further demands. But the 
people wish to be assured that the 
present situation is merely to tide over 
the immediate postwar emergency and 
is not suggested as a permanent policy. 
They want to be sure that steps are 
being taken to give impetus to the 
production of scarce commodities at 
home as soon as such is permitted 





by the release of man power by war 
industries. The people want to be 
assured that an earnest effort is being 
made to restore industrial and 
agricultural production by those who 
are charged with the responsibility for 
rehabilitation in liberated areas. It is 
well to be thy brother’s keeper, but 
one must also be sure that his own 
house is in order. 


A Story for Fruit Growers 
“THE LEGEND WHISPERED” 
is a story of fruit growing in the State 
of Washington. The early pioneers 
planted apple trees under ideal soil 
and climatic conditions and in a very 
short time. a giant orchard industry 
was founded. Growers thrived and 
enjoyed life. Then came trouble. In- 
sects and particularly the codling moth 
challenged the growers right to a life 
of ease. comfort and profit. Spraying 
became a costly and never ending task. 
Then came a fatal blow in the form 
of a difficult federal residue tolerance. 
Embittered growers fought with fed- 
eral inspectors and threatened, bodily 
injury. 

Such is the background of a great 
novel written by a Washington fruit 
grower. The central theme is the inti- 
mate life of orchard families, their 
children and a delightful love affair be- 
tween a charming daughter and an en- 
terprising son of two grower families. 
Only youth would dare to challenge 
the right of government to arbitrarily 
fix a tolerance out of reach of grow- 
ers and only a younger generation 
could triumph through organization. 

“The Legend Whispeted”’ was writ- 


‘ten by a fruit grower who had rich 


experience in orchard operations. The 
author, Dougall MacArthur, is a suc- 
cessful fruit grower who writes in 
a clear and interesting style. For 
sheer delightful reading, we suggest 
Dougall MacArthur’s book, “The 
Legend Whispered.” 


Science and the Fruit Grower 


NO GREAT INDUSTRY can 
maintain its standards and_ forge 


ahead without a large well-equipped 
and well-managed research division. 
The work of a research staff is to 
learn of new ideas and make them 
practical for general use. For exam- 
ple, scientists have learned the basic 
chemical structure of rubber and have 
used this knowledge to make new 
rubber products which have a much 
wider practical usage than those of a 
decade ago. 

Horticulture is no different from 
any other industry. It too must main- 
tain a modern well-equipped, efficient- 
ly managed research division. Contrary 
to industrial methods, the individ- 
ual fruit grower is unable to main- 
tain his own research staff. For this 









reason federal and state govern 
have put to worthy use the U.S.D.4 
and the 48 state colleges and agricy, 
tural experiment stations. These jp. 
stitutions in addition to others cop, 
stitute the fruit growers’ research 
division. 

From these institutions of researc, 
have come new and better varieties 
improved methods of culture, better 
spraying practices, fruit  thinnj 
sprays, harvest sprays, more efficiens 
orchard fertilization practices, jm. 
proved cold storage facilities, bette, 
marketing conditions and Countless 
other valuable practices to the fry 
industry. Many ideas extremely yaly. 
able to the fruit grower have origingt. 
ed in industrial research laboratories 

Growers the nation over have ae. 
cepted the results of their research 
staff and have put into practice 
of the new ideas the scientists haye 
developed. The trust of fruit growers 
in their research men and the sq 
entist’s dependability upon the groy. 
er must continue if successes are tp 
accrue to both. 


Apples with Vitamins 
APPLES ARE RICH in health 
giving qualities, but recently one was 
discovered to contain approximately 
ten times the Vitamin C content a 
normally found in the apple. This 
apple, now under observation and im 
provement at the Geneva, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
promises to become the basis for ft 
ture apple breeding programs. 

Those who are allergic to citrs 
fruits, excellent sources of Vitamin 
C, may find comfort in getting 
their Vitamin C requirements from 
apples. The variety apparently trans- 
mits its high vitamin content readily 
to its offspring, thus making it a 
valuable parent in apple breeding. In 
tensive research is being conducted to 
determine many of the unknown fac 
tors in the breeding of fruits for high 
vitamin content. 


National Peach Council 


THE NATIONAL PEACH 
COUNCIL report has been issued and 
it makes good reading. It is really 
encouraging to see a good foundation 
laid for national cooperation of peach 
growers. Better write Carroll RB 
Miller, Executive Secretary, National 
Peach Council, Martinsburg, Wet 
Virginia, for a copy of the booklet 
And while we’re speaking of cooper 
tive action, the National Apple Instr 
tute has announced the formation of 
the California Apple Growers’ Cout- 
cil composed of the apple growers 0 
that state, and also, that this Countl 
has joined up with the National Apple 
Institute. That’s progress! 
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TRUCK-ENGINEERED - 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e ON MORE 


TRUE TRUCK 


ENGINEERING 


Powerful truck engines— 
Six chassis types—for 
95% of all hauling jobs. 


FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 


® Service ease . . . all chassis units 
readily accessible, hence— 

© Low maintenance cost. 

® Universal service facilities. 

® Extra-sturdy full-floating rear 
axle— pinion straddie-mounted on 
3 targe roller bearings—3 axle 


ratios available—-2-speed axle op- 
tional at extra cost. 


© Powerful hydraulic brakes—ex- 
ceptionally large cast drums. 


© Needle bearing universal joints. 


@ Shifto-Guide speedometer dial— 
saves fuel—saves wear. 








¢ 


RUST your own good judgment when 
Tie tells you your next truck ought 
to be a Ford. Millions of men who farm 
will agree with vou 

There isn’t a tarm hauling job that 
Ford trucks haven’t faced and licked. 
There’s hardly a road or a lane in 
America that Ford wheels haven't 
marked. And there isn’t a truck built 
that has won so many firm friends. 
Official registration figures prove it, 
year after year. 

Whatever your experience tells you 
is the most important thing to look for 
in a truck for farm service, measure 


TROCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 





TRUCK-BUILT - BY TRUCK MEN 












JOBS ¢ FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 


MTT 


life 





what Ford offers you in that respect. 
Is it power? Ford’s 100-horsepower V-& 
engine is ready for your biggest job. 
Is it reltabtlitv? Where can you match 
Ford’s forty-year fame for faithful per- 
formance? Is it economy? Ford thrift 1s 
acknowledged wherever wheels roll. Is 
it service-ease? There’s rarely more than 
a very few miles between you and 
authorized Ford Service. Is it safetv? 
Ford hydraulic brakes are BIG, and 
Ford, you'll recall, pioneered safetv- 
glass as standard equipment. 


e Under government allocation, present pro- 
duction of Ford Trucks is necessarily limited 
as to types, equipment and quantities for 
essential civilian needs. See your near-by Ford 
Truck dealer for free counsel in obtaining 
official certification of your requirements. 


“THE FORD SHOW™. Britliont singing stars, or- 
chestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 
2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., 
M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 

















ANOTHER SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 


To the proven efficiency of the Sherwin-Williams 
hormone spray STOP-DROP, has been added an 
amazingly efficient method of application— 
spraying by airplane as a better and more 
economical means of preventing premature 
dropping of apples and pears. 


This revolutionary Sherwin-Williams research 
development, when thoroughly field tested in 
Wenatchee and Yakima Valley orchards of the 
Pacific Northwest astounded growers. They saw 
a plane flying 95 miles per hour just skimming 
the tree tops, banking and turning at the end of 
each row for the next sweep across the orchard, 
and actually spraying 40-acre blocks in two hours 
elapsed time, which would ‘have taken a five-man 
crew a week to spray. 


Amazing also is the effectiveness and economy of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SPRAY MATrTER': 


“\yr 101 Prospect Ave., N. W. 4 


spraying STOP-DROP from the sky. 


_ Only one pint of liquid was applied 


on large trees that would have 

required 25 to 40 gallons to com- 

pletely cover by conventional 

ground method of spraying. 

The oil emulsion type’spray—S-W STOP-DROP 
—used in airplane spraying was concentrated 200 
times more than that used for ground spraying. 
Each pint of liquid applied to each tree contained 
as much actual hormone as 25 gallons applied in 
the conventional manner. The pint of liquid was 
so finely atomized that literally millions 
of minute droplets settled on the fruit and foliage 
of the trees. The turbulence set up by the propel- 
ler of the plane caused the spray to drift down 
through the trees so completely that even the 
foliage and fruit on the lower inside of the tree 


received its proportion of spray. 





INSECTICIDE DIVISION 


Write Us 


Interested apple 
growers operating 
ages are invited 
for the whole 
exclusive S 
development. F 
tional ground 
plication § 
recommends the 
DROP in liquid @ 


Ht 





Cleveland, Ohio 


